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Vahakn N. Dadrian 


THE ARMENIAN QUESTION AND 

THE WARTIME FATE OF THE ARMENIANS 

AS DOCUMENTED BY THE OFFICIALS OF THE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE’S WORLD WAR I ALLIES: 
GERMANY AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


The wartime fate of the Ottoman Empire’s Armenian minority continues to be contro- 
versial. The debate in the main revolves around the causes and nature of that fate. 
Some historians have alleged that what is involved is centrally organized mass mur- 
der—or, to use contemporary terminology, genocide. This school of thought maintains 
that the Ottoman authorities were waiting for a suitable opportunity to undertake the 
wholesale liquidation of the empire’s Armenian population, and the outbreak of World 
War I provided that opportunity. The Committee of Union and Progress (CUP, or 
Unionists), who controlled the Ottoman government, they argue further, did in fact 
undertake this liquidation under cover of the war.’ Others, however, dispute these 
assertions, especially that of genocidal intent. This group maintains that Armenian acts 
of disloyalty, subversion, and insurrection in wartime forced the central government to 
order, for purposes of relocation, the deportation of large sections of the Armenian 
population. According to this argument, apart from those who were killed in “inter- 
communal” clashes—that is, a “civil war’—the bulk of the Armenian losses resulted 
from the severe hardships associated with poorly administered measures of deporta- 
tions, including exhaustion, sickness, starvation, and epidemics. In other words, this 
school of thought holds that the Ottoman Empire, in the throes of an existential war, 
had no choice but to protect itself by resorting to drastic methods; therefore, the tragic 
fate of the Armenians must be understood in the context of the dire conditions of 
World War I.” These views are encapsulated in the formula that the noted Middle East 
historian Bernard Lewis has used—namely, the desperate conditions of “an embattled 
empire.” 

The persistence of these antithetical standpoints accents the need for a different 
framework of analysis, with a view to obviating the controversy. Toward that end, 
one must try to answer with as much certitude as possible two questions. First, which 
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camp is right—the one that alleges genocide or the one that denies it? And second, 
and equally important, why? Such a framework is provided by quintessential mate- 
rial available in the state archives of Imperial Germany and Imperial Austria- 
Hungary, the Ottoman Empire’s two staunch wartime allies. These depositories hold 
a class of official documents that are as revealing as they are exciting, and that 
seemingly have eluded the attention of Anglophone scholars, who tend not to know 
German. At issue here is the adverse impact on historiography that has resulted 
from the lack of research into this vast array of first-class primary sources, despite 
their paramount importance in clarifying a controversy that has raged for eight 
decades. During the war, Germany and Austria-Hungary disposed over a vast net- 
work of ambassadorial, consular, military, and commercial representatives through- 
out the Ottoman Empire. Not only did they have access to high-ranking Ottoman 
officials and power-wielding decision-makers, but these representatives were in a 
position to report to their superiors as locus in quo observers on many aspects of 
the wartime treatment of Ottoman Armenians. They supplemented their reports with 
as much detail as they could garner from trusted informers and paid agents, many 
of whom were Muslims, both civilians and military. This correspondence represents 
the principal focus of this article, in which I analyze extensively a set of relevant 
and significant documents. By contrast, my monograph on this subject is but a 
compilation of excerpts from these documents, devoid of interpretative comments 
and explanations.” 

One of the salient features of the many reports sent to Berlin and Vienna from 
various diplomatic and military posts in wartime Turkey is their recurrent use of the 
theme the “Armenian question.” The fate of the Armenians in these reports is ex- 
plained less in terms of wartime “Armenian provocations” and Ottoman counter- 
actions than in terms of solving the Armenian question. As far as its origin and evolu- 
tion is concerned, the reports rely more on a context that has a pre-war time frame 
than on a war-related context. In this perspective, an event that the British historian 
Arnold Toynbee characterized as a catastrophe that “devastated the Near East in 
1915’ is accounted for mainly in terms of a history of conflict antedating World War 
I by decades rather than in terms of momentary precipitating factors. The thorny 
Armenian reform issue is depicted as the principal animus propelling the general 
Armenian question, and as such it is treated as being more or less coterminous with 
it. In other words, a central significance is accorded to the history of a protracted 
Turko-Armenian conflict, while recognizing also the catalytic role of the wartime 
conditions. It appears, then, that the question of what happened to the Armenians 1s 
inextricably entwined with the question, Why? In fact, the “what? emerges here as a 
function of the “why.”° Put in more concrete terms, the wartime anti-Armenian mea- 
sures are viewed as a major governmental effort to resolve during the war both the 
protracted Turko-Armenian conflict and the Armenian reform issue that underlay and 
fueled that conflict and that, for the Ottomans, was highly provocative. 

Given this organic link, this article will attempt to examine the two issues as inte- 
gral components of a developing problem. First to be examined are the fundamentals 
of the conflict as it relates to the historical origin and evolution of the Armenian 
reform issue. 
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THE PORTENTS OF THE UNFOLDING ARMENIAN QUESTION 


The Armenian reform movement was actually a byproduct of the Ottoman reform 
movement called Tanzimat, which denoted the idea of restructuring Ottoman society 
in need of a new order. The theocratic underpinnings of the state, the attendant 
religious cleavages in the multi-ethnic fabric of Ottoman society, and the imperial- 
militarist style of the government in handling minorities were factors that combined 
to create a matrix of ongoing nationality conflicts. The twin Tanzimat reform acts 
were intended to obviate, if not eliminate altogether, the system of inequities that had 
permeated the socio-political organization of the Ottoman Empire, to the disadvantage 
of the non-Muslim population. As the late Ottomanist Roderic Davison observed, the 
1839 Act had “the most novel aspect [namely] its official declaration of equality,” 
whereas the 1856 Act had an “official anti-defamation clause forbidding” prejudice 
and discrimination against non-Muslims.’ These principles and other, similar ones 
were embedded in the Ottoman constitution of 1876.° 

Even though as a religious community (millet) the Armenians enjoyed a measure 
of autonomy in spiritual and certain administrative and judicial matters, in nearly 
every other respect they were relegated to a subordinate, and therefore inferior, minor- 
ity status. This notwithstanding, for a long time they managed to establish a symbiotic 
relationship with the dominant Muslims. In recognition of this acquiescent adaptive- 
ness, successive Ottoman rulers rewarded the Armenians with the epithet “the loyal 
nation” (milleti sadika).’ 

Encouraged by the promises of the Tanzimat reform scheme, and acquiring a sense 
of entitlement from them, the Armenians, led by their patriarch, began to deluge the 
Porte, the seat of the Ottoman government, with pleas, entreaties, and requests. They 
sought governmental protection against, and for, a variety of ill treatments, especially 
in the remote provinces. In the 1850-70 period alone, the Armenian patriarch sent to 
the Porte 537 notes (takrir) detailing a host of depredations, including brigandage, 
abductions, murder, confiscatory taxes, and fraud by officials.” These takrirs were 
largely ignored, however; at times, they were even regarded as signs of rebelliousness. 
As Erzurum’s British Consul Clifford Lloyd reported in 1890, “Discontent, or any 
description of protest, is regarded by the Turkish Local Government as seditious,” 
irrespective of the fact that “the idea of revolution” is not entertained by the Armenian 
peasants involved in these protests.” Davison explained the underlying problem in 
terms of Ottoman social structure. According to him, “the infidel gâvours,” perma- 
nently relegated to a status of “inferiority,” were subjected to a “contemptuous half- 
toleration.” This contempt issued from “an innate attitude of superiority” and was 
animated by “an innate Muslim feeling” capable of erupting in “open fanaticism.” 
In an overall review of Ottoman nationality conflicts, C. Max Kortepeter imputed the 
ultimate dissolution of the empire to the inability of the Ottoman authorities “to re- 
spond to the grievances of the various [nationality] units of the Empire.” The vehe- 
ment and sustained reactions to the 1839 and 1856 Tanzimat reform acts on the part 
of large segments of the Muslim population, led by Muslim spiritual leaders and the 
military, illustrate this point. 

In his trenchant criticism of the egalitarian aspect of the 1856 Act, Koca Mustafa 
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Reşad, who six times in the 1846—58 period occupied the post of grand vizier, categor- 
ically objected to it. He argued that the proposal about “the complete emancipation” 
of the non-Muslim subjects, who were preordained to be dominated and ruled (milleti 
mahkiime), was “entirely contrary” (tamamiyle zidd-i muhalifi) to the prerogatives of 
“the ruling nation” (milleti hâkime) and to “the 600-year-old traditions of the Ottoman 
Empire.” Furthermore, he regarded this part of the reform initiative as disingenuous, 
meant to mislead and fool (iğfal) the Europeans who were insisting on it. Reşad then 
ominously forecast a “huge massacre” (bir mukatele-i azime) should equality be 
granted to the non-Muslims." 

This overall anti-reform attitude eventually gripped the CUP’s Young Turk regime, 
whose revolutionary advent in July 1908 was trumpeted with a conjuration of the 
ideals of the French Revolution—that is, hürriyet, müsavat ve uhuvvet. In a speech 
before a secret conclave of CUP potentates in Saloniki on 6 August 1910, the Young 
Turks’ foremost leader, Mehmed Talat, disdainfully dismissed the idea of equality 
with “the ghiaurs,” to use his words, with the argument that it “is an unrealizable 
ideal since it is inimical with Sheriat [shari‘a] and the sentiments of hundreds of 
thousands of Muslims.”” In a wartime essay titled “The Two Mistakes of Tanzimat,” 
Ziya Gökalp, the high priest of CUP ideology, argued along the same lines, declaring 
that Islam mandates domination and that the non-Muslims can never become the 
equals of Muslims unless they convert and embrace Islam. This retreat from initial 
liberalism and constitutionalism in fact replicated the failure of the previous Tanzimat 
reform movement, because “no genuine equality was ever attained.”'’ In conse- 
quence, the high echelons of the CUP “soon turned from equality and Ottomanization 
to Turkification.””” 

The advent of the Armenian revolutionary period, in part the result of the abortive- 
ness of the reform movement, served to aggravate dramatically rather than to alleviate 
the plight of the Armenians. Two principal revolutionary parties were involved: the 
Hunchaks, who came into being in Geneva in 1887, and the Dashnaks, who were 
established in Tbilisi, Georgia, in 1890.” The non-indigenous origin of the founders 
of the two parties and of their top leaders, consisting as they did mostly of Russian 
Armenians, was a serious drawback that was matched by the very limited and mostly 
inadequate knowledge they possessed about Ottoman history, society, and government. 
Their combative posture, which was directed mostly against central and local authori- 
ties, and included sporadic acts of terrorism and retaliatory punitive raids and individ- 
ual deadly assaults, is a central theme in a string of provocation theses.” The veteran 
French ambassador at Istanbul, Paul Cambon, put the picture in a broader perspective. 
In a detailed analysis titled, Exposé historique de la question arménienne, Cambon 
stated that the Armenian question emerged and evolved into a Turko-Armenian con- 
flict when, by protesting and denouncing the Ottoman regime, diaspora Armenians 
ended up “transforming problems of simple administrative mishandling and abuses 
into an issue of racial persecution.” He went on to explain: 


A high ranking Turkish official told me, “the Armenian question does not exist but we shall 
create it.” ... They simply yearned for reforms, dreaming only of a normal administration under 
Ottoman rule. ... The exactions of the officials remained scandalous ... from one end of the 
Empire to the other, there is rampant corruption of officials, denial of justice and insecurity of 
life... . The Armenian revolutionary movement took off. ... As if it were not enough to pro- 
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voke Armenian discontent, the Turks were glad to amplify it by the manner in which they 
handled it... . [T]he maintenance in Armenia of a veritable regime of terror, arrests, murders, 
rapes, all this shows that Turkey is taking pleasure in precipitating the events vis-a-vis an 
inoffensive population.” 


In this connection, Cambon revealed that, by that time, Ottoman authorities were 
already “contemplating the possibility of transporting the Armenians en masse to Mes- 
opotamia” (transporter en masse les Arméniens ... dans la Mésopotamie). This re- 
markable revelation underscores the value of probing into the historical antecedents 
of the ultimate fate of Ottoman Armenians, given the prominent role the deserts of 
Mesopotamia played in shaping that fate during World War I. Furthermore, Cambon 
had been predicting for two years that the result of all this persecution and terror, and 
of the reactive embroilment of the Armenian revolutionaries in the resulting upheav- 
als, would be “exactly” those sweeping massacres which in fact occurred and engulfed 
large segments of the Armenian population of the empire in the 1894—96 period: 
L’Asie Mineure est véritablement en feu. On massacre presque partout.” 


THE KURDISH FACTOR 


As Cambon reported to Paris,” the sultan, anticipating the aggravation of the Arme- 
nian question, in 1891 set up a system of Kurdish tribal regiments of territorial cav- 
alry. By 1899, their numbers had grown from 33 to 63. Though not formally incorpo- 
rated into the regular standing army, these regiments nevertheless received ranks, 
uniforms, regimental badges, and Martin rifles, served out to them from government 
stores. The decision to recruit and engage the Kurds in the empire’s unfolding anti- 
Armenian campaign was not accidental. It was intimately connected with the very 
origins of the Armenian question. A large part of the suffering of the provincial, rural 
Armenian population was due to unchecked and unabating Kurdish depredations. As 
formulated by Henry F. Lynch, the British ethnographer and lawyer who in two sepa- 
rate trips spent eleven months conducting research in the afflicted areas, these Kurdish 
depredations constituted “the Kernel of the Armenian Question.”” A similar view 
is expressed by the Islamist scholars Hamilton Gibb and Harold Bowen, who have 
characterized the Kurds as “the mortal enemies of the Armenians.”” Several Turkish 
historians expound identical views.” 

The significance of all this is that, in an established state organization, massacre 
emerges as a viable instrument of state policy to decimate a minority population in 
order to resolve a conflict with it. As the late Harvard University historian William 
Langer concluded in his study of the problem, “It was perfectly obvious that the Sultan 
was determined to end the Armenian question by exterminating the Armenians.””’ The 
British ethnographer William Ramsey, whose studies took him to the eastern provinces 
of the Ottoman Empire several times in the last two decades of the 19th century, and 
who was fluent in Turkish, went even further to make at that time—that is, in 
1897—a grim prognostication. He declared, “The Armenians will in all probability 
be exterminated except the remnant that escapes to other lands.””” 

As acknowledged by the Turkish historian Enver Ziya Karal, “the Armenians were 
not pursuing their independence as was the case with the other Ottoman millets.”” 
Nevertheless, on the eve of World War I, their plight was “as bad as ever”; the CUP 
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had “stifled Armenian hopes.” It was evident that the stage was being set for new 
crises, with a potential for a more sweeping cataclysm. 


THE EXACERBATION OF THE ARMENIAN REFORM ISSUE 
IN THE PREWAR YEARS AND THE RUDIMENTS OF PREMEDITATION 


From its inception, the Armenian reform issue tended to acquire dangerous dimen- 
sions because of the direct and indirect involvement—1in various degrees—of the 
European powers. To cope with the mounting pressures generated by such involve- 
ment, Ottoman authorities, whenever inevitable, tried to mollify these powers in a 
variety of ways, including the promulgation of reform acts, constitutional guarantees, 
and the signing of treaties and binding accords. This is one reason—and, perhaps, a 
main reason—that most of these reforms were moribound at the point of their initia- 
tion. Precisely for this reason they became sources of new and more grave crises. The 
Berlin Treaty’s Article 61, for example, became for the Armenians a matrix of such 
grave crises (as Article 23 of the same treaty convulsed Macedonia and the neighbor- 
ing Balkan countries). A host of Turkish historians, authors, and statesmen trace the 
origin of the Armenian question to the reformist stipulations of that article.” A strictly 
internal administrative problem had irrevocably been internationalized. This in itself 
was, and remained, a raw nerve for successive Ottoman rulers and elites; they were 
as sensitive about it as they were disposed to be piqued and often incensed. 

But there was an ancillary and more consequential problem to worry about. A 
similar pattern of European intervention had brought about the emancipation of sev- 
eral Balkan nationalities from Ottoman dominion. The prospect that this pattern would 
be replicated for the benefit of the Armenians enveloped the Ottomans in apprehen- 
sion and rage. At stake was not the periphery of the empire, as had been the case with 
the Balkan nationalities, but what they considered to be a part of the heartland of the 
country. Statements made by Abdulhamid and by Talat, principal leader of the CUP, 
show the gravity with which they viewed the ramifications of the Armenian reform 
issue.” However, the prevalence of mutual suspicions and rivalries among the pow- 
ers—especially between Russia and England at one time and between Russia and 
Germany at another—had rendered European intervention on behalf of the Armenians 
quite ineffective. In fact, this condition served to encourage the Ottoman authorities 
to all but ignore the pressures emanating from Europe. As a result, the vulnerability 
of the Armenians became even more pronounced. Deprived of a parent state, and 
devoid of any special ethnic or confessional ties with any European power, as was the 
case with several Balkan nationalities, they potentially represented a choice target for 
Ottoman backlash. 

Unaware or unappreciative of the gravity of these predicaments, Armenian ecclesi- 
astical and secular leaders of all kinds, composing their differences, decided to resusci- 
tate the Armenian reform issue in the fall of 1912. The Ottoman armies had just 
suffered a crushing military defeat in the first Balkan war at the hands of former 
subject nations, the Greeks, the Bulgarians, and the Serbs. The human, material, and 
territorial losses were enormous; misery, destitution, and, above all, despair were ubiq- 
uitous. Yet under the leadership of the Catholicos, the Supreme Patriarch of all Arme- 
nians, a delegation was formed whose mission was to proceed to Europe and plead 
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the case for Armenian reforms in conjunction with the impending peace negotiations 
on the future shape of the Balkans. This endeavor culminated in the forging of a new 
reform accord that came into force on 8 February 1914. But two aspects of the accord 
proved disastrous for the Armenians. First, the CUP was impelled, if not compelled, 
to acquiesce, for the first time in the history of international negotiations on Armenian 
reforms, to European control and supervision in the task of implementing the stipu- 
lated reforms. Second, the Russians, applying at once flexibility and obdurateness, 
played a major role in the production of the accord. 

With the signing of this reform accord, the Turko-Armenian conflict entered its 
most critical phase. The Russians, the historical nemesis of the Ottomans,” and the 
Armenians, an abiding source of trouble and danger for the empire, were seen in a 
new frame of reference—the confluence of two major threats issuing from within as 
well as from without. Having overthrown the opposition Liberal Union government 
through a second revolution in January 1913, the CUP eventually gained complete 
control of the government. At the same time, the party’s Central Committee underwent 
a portentous restructuring whereby CUP’s radical, xenophobic wing emerged as the 
dominant faction. Led by the two physician—politician members of that faction, Be- 
haeddin Sakir and Mehmed Nazim, and with the support of the party ideologue Ziya 
Gökalp, this faction prevailed in the councils of the Central Committee. The result 
was the adoption of a new policy on nationalities and the targeting of the Armenians 
as a first priority. The empire was to be purged one way or another of the non-Muslim 
elements, and the liquidation of the Armenians at the first opportunity was a central 
part of this goal. Implicit and explicit declarations before, during, and after the war 
by the members of the CUP triumvirate attest to this preliminary decision.” 

As noted earlier, the revival of the Armenian reform issue and its outcome proved 
to be a catalyst for the explosive intensification of the Turko-Armenian conflict. In 
fact, the ground was paved for the CUP leaders to contemplate a radical resolution of 
that conflict. German and Austro-Hungarian testimonies unmistakably point in that 
direction. The most explicit testimony comes from none other than Richard Kühl- 
mann. After serving as a special emissary at the German Embassy in the fall of 1914 
and as actual ambassador there from November 1916 to July 1917, and before becom- 
ing Germany’s foreign minister, Kiihlmann prepared a lengthy “confidential” report in 
which he analyzed the wartime fate of Ottoman Armenians for the benefit of German 
Chancellor Bethmann Hollweg. In that report, Kiihlmann spoke of “the annihilation 
of the Armenians which was carried out on a large-scale” (die in grossem Umfange 
durchgefiihrte Armeniervernichtung). He added that this was the result of “a policy 
of extermination” (Ausrottungspolitik), which he explained as having crystallized in 
connection with “the separatist activities of the Armenians” at a time that Turkey was 
near collapse due to the 1912 Balkan war (während des Balkankrieges, als die Türkei 
dem Zusammenbruch nahe schien). This policy, he further maintained, was due to “a 
policy shift and to a total victory of the Turkish—nationalistic direction in the councils 
of CUP.” 

In his post-war memoirs, Austro-Hungarian Vice Marshal Joseph Pomiankowski, 
who served in the Ottoman capital as military plenipotentiary in the 1909-18 period 
and throughout the war was attached to the Ottoman General Headquarters, and who 
understood Turkish, confirmed this pre-war penchant for extermination. He referred 
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to “the spontaneous utterances of many intelligent Turks” who blamed the old regimes 
for not decisively solving the problem of separatism “by either forcibly converting 
the Christian subjects to Islam, or by exterminating (ausrotten) them. In the light of 
this widely held view there can be no doubt that the Young Turk [CUP] government 
already before the war had decided to utilize the next suitable opportunity for rectify- 
ing this mistake, at least in part.” Pomiankowski then concluded that “the destruction 
of the Armenian people was a means to once and for all eliminate any possibility of 
the establishment of a Greater Armenia under Russian tutelage.” 

A similar confirmation is made by Max Erwin Scheubner-Richter, a captain of 
reserves with the title “vice-consul” at Erzurum. With CUP orator and top leader 
Omer Naci, Scheubner-Richter served as co-commander of an expeditionary force 
whose mission was to march into Iran and Azerbaijan to conduct anti-Russian guer- 
rilla operations. Before leaving his post to return to Germany, Scheubner-Richter pre- 
pared an extensive report for the German chancellor. Referring to “a series of conver- 
sations with competent and influential Turks,” he relayed to Berlin this assessment: 
“[t]he finishing off (Erledigung) of the Armenians was part of a pre-existing program 
drawn up by the Unionist leaders. The plan is to recast the empire on a strictly Islamic 
and Pan-Turkic basis. A large number of these leaders believe that the empire’s non- 
Muslim inhabitants must either be forcibly Islamized and Turkified, and when this is 
not possible, must be destroyed. . . . The liquidation of the Armenians, for which these 
gentlemen deem the present [war] as the most propitious (die geigneteste), was the 
first part of the program.””” 

Perhaps the most significant confirmation of premeditation and operational execu- 
tion of the premediated plan comes from Colonel Stange. A principal participant in 
the guerrilla operations against the Russians, Stange, like Scheubner-Richter, had oc- 
casion personally to observe the exterminatory process in the field. He was in charge 
of the 8th Infantry Regiment of the 10th Army Corps of the Ottoman Third Army, 
whose cadres comprised a large number of former convicts enrolled in the notorious 
Special Organization (Teşkilâtı Mahsusa). Behaeddin Şakir, the mastermind and ad- 
ministrative chief of the eastern arm of that organization, served for a while under 
Stange’s command as guerrilla chieftain, and Stange got to know him rather well. To 
facilitate his contact with the people around him, Stange was presented by the Direc- 
torate of the Special Organization as a Muslim bearing the name Ibrahim Bey. In his 
summary “secret” report to the German Military Mission to Turkey dated 23 August 
1915, Stange, writing from the headquarters of the Ottoman Third Army at Erzurum, 
provided a synopsis of the overall scope and the mechanics of that process. In that 
very long report—eight legal-size pages—he stated that the exterminatory measures 
were being carried out in accordance with “a plan conceived long time ago” (einen 
lang gehegten Plan). He went on to say that these measures of “expulsion and annihi- 
lation” (Austreibung und Vernichtung) were the result of a decision made by “the 
Young Turk Committee in Istanbul.” ” 


WORLD WAR IAS A MAJOR CATALYST 
AND THE ISSUE OF ARMENIAN CULPABILITY 


The raising of this issue is an integral part of a broader provocation thesis subsuming 
three main categories—namely, individual acts of sabotage, the role of Armenian 
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volunteers in the Russian Caucasus Army, and a series of uprisings. Addressing the 
matter of sabotage, Erzurum’s Vice-Consul Scheubner-Richter in a report confirmed 
the incidence of isolated acts of sabotage, especially the cutting of telegraphic lines, 
and espionage; he added, however, that such “phenomena during a war in border areas 
containing mixed populations is nothing unusual.” Aleppo’s consul Walter Réssler 
referred in a general way to “the occurrence of potential and actual subversive activi- 
ties on the part of Armenians,” adding that the authorities “wasted hecatombs of 
innocent people for the misdeeds of a few.” While deploring Armenian acts of dis- 
loyalty, Scheubner-Richter sensitized his ambassador to the facts that such acts were 
common in all theaters of war and that it was only natural for a population oppressed 
and abused by its own government to welcome an advancing enemy of the same faith.” 

There is hardly any worthwhile material on Armenian volunteers in the German 
and Austro-Hungarian state archives. Nevertheless, a brief note is in order. Despite 
the strong objections of several Ottoman Armenian political leaders, Russian Arme- 
nian leaders proceeded with great fanfare to recruit and organize four Armenian volun- 
teer detachments, about 6,000 men altogether,” to fight in the ranks of the Russian 
Caucasus Army against the Ottoman army. Among them were a number of Ottoman 
Armenians with knowledge about the geography and the topography of the combat 
zone. Accordingly, they were used as guides and scouts.” In confirming the involve- 
ment of Armenian volunteers, Grand Vizier Said Halim Paşa, in an exchange with 
Ambassador Hans Wangenheim, merely stated that “a group of Armenians from Bul- 
garia had joined the Russian army as volunteers.” 

The third category, the most important in the overall scheme of the thesis of provo- 
cation and backlash, deserves special attention. Was there a general uprising, and if 
so, how widespread was it? As German ambassador Paul Wolff-Metternich wrote in 
a comprehensive report, “There was neither a concerted general uprising, nor was 
there a fully valid proof that such a synchronized uprising was planned or organized.” 
Moreover, he said, the local uprisings in the summer and fall of 1915 were defensive 
acts to avert deportation.” Felix Guse, the German chief of staff of the Ottoman Third 
army and a close collaborator of General Mahmud Kamil, the commander-in-chief of 
that army in whose command zone 90 percent of the male population reportedly was 
massacred outright, confirmed this when he wrote that there was no proof that the 
Armenians had any plan or intention to mount a general uprising.“ For his part, Vice- 
Consul Scheubner-Richter declared that, except in Van, the uprisings everywhere else 
involved improvised self-defense.” Likewise, Vice-Consul Hermann Hoffmann re- 
ported that uprisings in Zeitoun, Urfa, Funducak, and Mussa Dagh in his district were 
spontaneous, with Consul Réssler emphasizing that the Urfa uprising was designed 
to avert imminent annihilation,” and that the memory of the harrowing 1895 Urfa 
massacre animated the resolve of the defenders to prevent a recurrence of that night- 
mare.” Moreover, Adana’s German Consul Biige twice reported that “all precondi- 
tions to mount an Armenian uprising in his district are lacking”; Samsun’s German 
Vice-Consul Kuckhoff stated that “the vast majority of the Ottoman Armenians was 
not in any way involved in uprisings” (zum grössten Teil... keinen Anteil)”, and 
Major-General Posseldt, commandant of Erzurum fortress until April 1915, described 
the conduct of the Armenian population of Erzurum as “blameless” (tadellos) and 
believed that they were exposed to “harassment and provocation on the part of the 
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Turks.””> German Ambassador Wangenheim, the architect of the wartime Turko-German 
political and military alliance, recognized that a general Armenian rebellion was nei- 
ther conceivable nor feasible. In report dated 9 March 1915, he flatly disputed an 
Ottoman charge that the Armenians in Bitlis were “in revolt,” differentiating such an 
idea from individual acts of resistance to deportation.” In a report to his chancellor 
in Berlin, he declared that there might be disagreements about culpability on this or 
that issue, but “[iJn only one issue... there ought to be agreement: since the advent 
[in 1908] of the constitutional regime [of the CUP] the Armenians relinquished the 
idea of a revolution, and currently there is no organization for such a revolution.” 

As noted earlier, the issue of Armenian rebellion has been, and continues to be, an 
integral part of the controversy under examination in this article. The extent of its 
significance can be gauged by the evidence supplied by an official German source 
focusing on a particular case. This case concerns the receipt of an order to proceed to 
an Armenian village, where “Armenian rebels” had reportedly barricaded themselves, 
and to “storm” that village and “punish” the villagers. According to the testimony of 
Vice-Consul Scheubner-Richter, who was involved in the operation, “the alleged reb- 
els actually proved to be people who from fear of a massacre (aus Furcht vor einem 
Massaker) had barricaded themselves and would be more than willing to surrender 
their arms in exchange for a promise to be spared and not killed.”” It appears that, in 
order to promote such stories of Armenian rebellion, Ottoman local authorities often 
coerced the frightened Armenians to purchase weapons from Muslim neighbors to be 
delivered to the authorities. Such staged transactions involving seemingly confiscated 
piles of Armenian weapons would then be portrayed as evidence of Armenian plans 
of rebelliousness. This is what the German propaganda operative Max von Oppenheim 
reported to Berlin from Damascus on 29 August 1915.” 

More than any other argument, the argument referring to evidence of four specific 
instances of Armenian uprising constitutes the core element of the charge of Armenian 
culpability. As the various German officials acknowledged, there were four such local 
uprisings of any significance: Van (20 April—17 May 1915), Mussa Dagh (30 July—12 
September 1915), Sabin Karahisar (6 June—4 July 1915), and Urfa (29 September—23 
October 1915). Of these, the Van uprising stands out in two respects. First, it served 
as a major triggering mechanism for the activation of the anti-Armenian extermination 
plan. Second, unlike in the other uprisings, in Van the Armenians prevailed. The 
circumstances of this uprising are therefore worth brief review in the light of testi- 
mony furnished by German and Austro-Hungarian officials in order to assess the 
relevance of the argument that it was part of a major Armenian conspiracy and, as 
such, warranted the comprehensiveness and the severity of the government’s response. 
Before adducing such testimony, however, reference can be made to the eyewitness 
account of a Venezuelan officer who was given a command post in the Ottoman 
military operating in the Van area. His narration about the Van uprising was particu- 
larly appreciated by Felix Guse, the German chief of staff of the Ottoman Third army 
stationed nearby, and was independently verified by a contemporary German officer.” 
De Nogales, the officer, was given the rank of major in the Ottoman army; he was in 
charge of the artillery batteries bombarding the Armenian positions during the siege. 
He not only pointed an accusing finger at Ottoman authorities for provoking the Ar- 
menians and starting the series of massacres in the outlying villages of Van, but at 
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the same time he almost ridiculed the Armenians for being valiant but lacking in 
strategic thinking. This is what he wrote: 


I have rarely seen such furious fighting as took place at Van. ...The Armenians fought with a 
courage undreamt of by our Circassians. The resistance of the Armenians was terrific, and their 
valor worthy of all praise. ... [However], if 30,000 or 40,000 Armenians shut up in Van... 
had undertaken the offensive, and arming themselves with cudgels if nothing better were avail- 
able, and axes, and knives, had attempted a sally en masse, who knows if they might not have 
crushed us at length. . . . [They] committed their usual strategic error, entrenching themselves.” 


Of course, the Armenians were doomed because their supplies had critically dwin- 
dled. But the siege was broken by the timely advance of Russian troops and the 
hastiness with which the Ottoman forces beat a retreat. The success proved not only 
temporary, however, but costly as well, as some 55,000 Armenians in the outlying 
villages of Van were mercilessly hunted down and killed.” Anxious to reassure the 
Muslim inhabitants of Van, the leaders of the uprising had issued a proclamation “To 
our Turkish compatriots,” stating that their fight was against Governor Cevdet, who 
was “exterminating a guiltless and innocent people.” But this effort seemed doomed. 
According to the revealing account of the Ottoman—Turkish deputy of Van at that 
time, the authorities were bent on provoking the Armenians in tune with their scheme 
of wholesale obliteration. In his post-war account, he stated, “Ittihad [CUP] was un- 
derhandedly instigating the [Muslim] people, prodding them to hurl themselves upon 
the Armenians” (el altından halkı tahrik ederek Ermenilere saldirtms).” 

In three successive reports, Erzurum’s Vice-Consul Scheubner-Richter alludes to a 
series of such provocations launched against Van Armenians by Vali Cevdet. He cites 
what he considers to be the perfidious ambush and murder of several Armenian nota- 
bles who were falsely lured into a session of negotiation and the illegal arrest of an 
Armenian deputy and his subsequent disappearance, only to conclude that it is “un- 
worthy of a government that has a claim on civilization... to directly precipitate an 
uprising through such provocations.”® Alexandrette’s Vice-Consul Hoffmann wrote, 
“Considering all that they endured, it is not surprising that Van Armenians rose up.”™ 
For his part, Ambassador Wolff-Metternich advised Berlin that “there may be some 
truth (etwas Wahres) to the Armenian argument that the uprising in Van was provoked 
through acts of oppression of the Armenian inhabitants by the Turkish officials and 
soldiery.””” 

Given his constant presence at Ottoman General Headquarters as the military pleni- 
potentiary of allied Austria-Hungary, Vice Marshal Pomiankowski’s assessment of the 
Van uprising is of foremost significance. Commenting on the origin and nature of that 
uprising, Pomiankowski characterized it as “an act of despair” (Akt der Verzweiflung). 
The Armenians, he went on to say, “recognized that the general butchery (die allge- 
meine Scnlachieret) had begun in the environs of Van and that they would be the next 
[victims].”” 


THE ANTINOMIC NATURE OF THE PROVOCATION ARGUMENT 


German and Austro-Hungarian accounts point to a series of efforts by Ottoman au- 
thorities to provoke the Armenians via atrocious acts in order to create a pretext. It 
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appears that an integral part of the plan to eliminate the Armenians was to orchestrate 
incidents whereby the Armenians could be accused of a variety of charges, including 
rebellion, sabotage, and sedition. The charges would then be embellished and made 
part of the official record before activating the plan. In November 1914—long before 
the Third Army suffered a crushing defeat at Sarıkamış (January 1915), and long 
before the Armenian Van uprising occurred (April-May 1915)—the brigands (cetes) 
of the newly formed Special Organization (Teşkilâtı Mahsusa) were busy in the east- 
em provinces, especially Erzurum, assaulting, raping, pillaging, and murdering Arme- 
nians. The first signal of the existence of such a scheme was relayed to Berlin by 
German Ambassador Wangenheim, who transmitted to Chancellor Bethmann Hollweg 
a 5 December 1914 report by Captain Paul Schwartz, then his consul at Erzurum. 
Detailing the provocations of the brigands (Freischdrler), including the perpetration of 
murder, the consul spoke of the acute alarm of “the Armenian population of Erzurum, 
especially the rural population,” who believed these provocations to be the “harbingers 
of new massacres” (Vorboten neuer Massakres).°’ As Aleppo Consul Rossler reported 
in several dispatches, these troubles extended to Zeitun around the same time. Armenian 
conscripts, particularly those from Zeitun, were “‘ill-fed, mistreated, and tormented,” 
“women were molested,” and rumors were spread that Armenian soldiers had “poisoned 
the bread of fellow Muslim soldiers.” Moreover, “influential Muslims decided to send 
a telegram to the central authorities accusing the Armenians of having seized the 
mosques.” In dismissing these “inflammatory and stupid accusations,” Réssler alerted 
his superiors to the acute danger of consequent “atrocities” (Metzeleien), because, he 
said, “the instigators” (Anstifter) are continuing to agitate.” 

These acts of provocative abuse persisted until the spring of 1915, when the plan 
was put into action through mass arrests in Istanbul and the rest of the empire in 
April, and through the official proclamation of the decree for deportations in May 
1915. On 30 April 1915, Scheubner-Richter reported on “the excesses and severe 
harassments”® the mutassarrif and gendarmes of Erzincan were inflicting on the Ar- 
menian inhabitants. On 15 May 1915, Scheubner-Richter reported the general mis- 
treatment of the Armenian population by the authorities and the manner in which the 
Armenians were being agitated since the outbreak of the war through harsh methods, 
including devastating requisitions in the name of “war levies” (tekdlifi harbiye).” In 
a lengthy report dated 5 August 1915, Scheubner-Richter again advised his ambassa- 
dor in Istanbul that “the ¢etes and the police have been simply challenging (geradezu 
herausgefordert) the Armenian people through their provocative conduct” (durch das 
provokatorische Verhalten)."' And in a 4 December 1916 final report, Scheubner- 
Richter, outlining the CUP plan, informed the German chancellor: “[t]he Armenians 
will be provoked to acts of self-defense. The resulting disorders will then be presented 
to the outside world in an embellished form to serve as a pretext for deportations. 
(Selbstschutzbestrebungen der Armenier . . . aufgebauscht und zum Vorwand genom- 
men.) Once underway, they will then be attacked by the Kurds and Turkish brigands 
and some gendarmes, who will be incited by the CUP for this purpose, and murdered” 
(ermordet).” As if to emphasize the regularity of this reliance on the method of provo- 
cation used against the Armenians, Major-General Otto von Lossow, German military 
plenipotentiary in Turkey and military attaché, referred in a comprehensive report to 
the German Chancellor to what he called “the Turkish policy of exterminating (aus- 
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zurotten) the Armenians,” and declared, “Wherever possible, the Armenians are being 
aroused, provoked in the hope of thereby securing a pretext for new assaults on them” 
(Man reizt die Armenier, wo nur irgend möglich, man provoziert sie in der Hoffnung 
dadurch einen Vorwand zu neuen Angriffen . . . zu erhalten).” 

In trying to explain the dimensions of the anti-Armenian measures, Rössler reported 
on 10 May 1915 that the authorities were using a “magnifying glass” in order to claim 
to have detected an Armenian “conspiracy.” Applying a medieval mentality, they are 
“blaming an entire people for the deed of one or of a few. Their aim is the wholesale 
annihilation (Vernichtung) of Armenians in all the areas.” 

It appears that the CUP’s use of deliberate provocation served dual functions. First, 
it underwent qualitative transformation as some of the targeted victims decided to 
respond in one way or another, thereby ostensibly reversing the sequence of provoca- 
tion as well as the original subject—object disposition. Second, exploiting their over- 
whelming power advantage, the CUP leaders used the dynamics of this transformation 
through which they acted as the provoked party to carry out their underlying elimina- 
tional intentions. 


THE RESOLUTION OF THE ARMENIAN QUESTION THROUGH 
THE WHOLESALE LIQUIDATION OF THE ARMENIANS 


Even if one grants that the Armenians did provoke the authorities to any significant 
degree through acts of disloyalty and deserved severe retribution, the intensity and the 
scale of the retribution applied against them during the war raises valid questions 
about the plausibility of the argument. If the retaliation exceeded all bounds of com- 
mensurateness, had the characteristics of a predesigned general scheme that targeted 
an entire population rather than being random outbursts of impulsive violence directed 
against actual or suspected troublemakers, and if the tempo of destructiveness contin- 
ued far beyond the elimination of the agents of provocation, then one has to consider 
other frameworks of explanation. The conclusions and judgments of German and Aus- 
tro-Hungarian diplomats and military officers operating in various parts of the Otto- 
man Empire during the war provides such a framework of explanation. 

On 12 November 1915, German Foreign Minister Gottlieb von Jagow relayed to 
his ambassador in Istanbul German Chancellor Hollweg’s edict (Erlass) decrying the 
Ottoman wartime policy of exterminating (Ausrottungspolitik) Armenians.” German 
Commander-in-Chief Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg denounced that “policy 
of annihilation” (Vernichtungspolitik), which he said was being used as a means to 
solve “the Armenian question” (die armenische Frage). In the June 1915—October 
1918 period, four successive German ambassadors explicitly characterized the anti- 
Armenian measures as devices to “solve the Armenian question through annihila- 
tion”; of these, three quoted directly Interior Minister Talat to this effect.” Austria- 
Hungary’s ambassador, Johann Pallavicini, after a meeting with Talat, informed Vienna 
that “through scandalous measures ...the Armenian question has been solved” (er- 
ledigt).’” Karl Count zu Trautmannsdorff-Weinsberg, deputy to Ambassador Palla- 
vicini, in a 30 September 1915 report likewise spoke of a meeting with Talat, who 
“with a certain gratification” told him that there were no more Armenians in Erzurum. 
The deputy then lamented the fact that “unheard-of horrors” (unerhdrte Greueltaten) 
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are being perpetrated and that “the extermination of the Armenian race is all but 
achieved.” 

Several German consuls and vice-consuls, stationed in the interior of the land, and 
therefore close to the scenes of the unfolding extermination campaign, underscored 
the historical antecedents of that campaign and consistently reiterated the theme: 
“solving the Armenian question” was the underlying, but actually overriding, purpose 
of the campaign.” 

In examining the wartime fate of Ottoman Armenians to portray it as accurately as 
possible, the “why” of that fate was treated as an inseparable part of the problem. The 
historical aspect of the “why” needs to be completed, however, by the consideration 
of the contemporary dimension of the problem. Reverting to the time frame of World 
War I, one needs to add to the “why” the adverb “now,” and ask the ancillary question: 
why now? German and Austro-Hungarian documents answer that question on two 
levels. Nearly all of them reiterate time and again that the conditions of the war, with 
all its crises, emergencies, and exigencies, were used effectively to initiate and imple- 
ment the campaign of extermination. In other words, by harnessing its manifold op- 
portunities, the war was rendered functional. In his “very confidential” (streng ver- 
traulich) report, for example, veteran Austro-Hungarian Ambassador Pallavicini 
informed Vienna that the Ottoman authorities “will continue to exploit the conditions 
of the war to destroy” (vernichten) the Armenians.” Alexandrette’s German Vice- 
Consul Hoffmann reported to his ambassador in Istanbul that the CUP leaders were 
bent on “once and for all” (ein für alle Mal) getting rid of the—‘“from a Muslim 
Turkish standpoint—politically and economically obnoxious Armenians” as the pres- 
ent war is deemed to offer “a singularly favorable opportunity” (unwiederbringlich 
günstige Gelegenheit). Erzurum’s Scheubner-Richter pointed out in a long report that 
the fate befalling the Armenians was preconditioned by “the Armenian question with 
which European diplomacy has been wrestling for centuries” (Die Armenische Frage 
welche seit Jahrhunderten die Diplomatie Europas beschdfligt hat). In it he repeatedly 
referred to the “utilization” (Benutzung) of the opportunities afforded by “the conditions 
of the present war” (im gegenwärtigen Krieg) for “the solution of the Armenian ques- 
tion” (zur Lösung der Armenierfrage). He went on to say that, apart from the outright 
massacres, the deportations “are carried out in such a way that they are tantamount to 
the act of complete annihilation of the Armenians” (in einer Form ausgeführt wurden, 
die einer absoluten Ausrottung der Armenier gleichkam).® Referring to these deporta- 
tions, Pallavicini used identical words—that is, “tantamount to their total annihilation.” 
The most explicit and authoritative answer to the question “why now?” is provided, 
however, by Interior Minister Talat, whom German ambassador Wolff-Metternich identi- 
fied as the principal architect of the extermination campaign. In an effort to secure the 
cooperation of the German government, he informed Berlin that “the work that is to be 
done must be done now; after the war it will be too late.” 

The other level refers to another advantage that, due to the war, seemingly accrued 
to the organizers of the extermination campaign. At issue here is the alliance with the 
Central Powers serving as a shield and intended to block or obviate outside inter- 
ference in the extermination operations. The internal vulnerability of the population 
targeted for destruction is thus substantially amplified by pre-empting external deter- 
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rence. In one of his most important “confidential” reports, a veteran diplomat, Germa- 
ny’s Aleppo Consul Walter Rossler, declared that “there can be no doubt (kein 
Zweifel) that the authorities are utilizing (benutzen) the alliance with the Central Pow- 
ers for the purpose of resolving the Armenian question.”*° In another “very confiden- 
tial” report to Vienna, Ambassador Pallavicini analyzed the range of wartime prob- 
lems associated with the Ottoman regime, foremost among which was the fact that 
the CUP was taking advantage of “the favorable” (giinstig) situation of the war to 
restructure Ottoman society at the expense of subject nationalities, in the course of 
which they applied an “inhuman procedure against the Armenians.” For this policy 
they used “the alliance with the Central Powers as a prop” (eine Stütze). 


THE INSTRUMENTS OF SUPERVISION AND IMPLEMENTATION 


Given the vast dimensions of the wartime anti-Armenian campaign, the question of 
the methods and mechanics of that campaign did not escape the attention of the Ger- 
man and Austro-Hungarian officials. In fact, they would be hard put to answer the 
main question of the nature of the ultimate fate of the Armenians without addressing 
this ancillary question. The successful attainment of the campaign necessarily hinged 
on the effective marshaling of critical resources and their goal-directed utilization. 
More important than decision-making in the present case was the organizational task 
of administering and bringing to fruition the goals of the campaign. 

In the welter of the reports filed by these officials, three categories of instruments 
are depicted and brought into relief as pivotal instruments. Foremost among these is 
the network of CUP potentates who are described as having been deployed in the 
major operational areas to supervise and control the details of the deportations and the 
particulars of extermination. In hierarchical order, those involved were the inspectors 
(müfettiş), delegates (murahhas), responsible secretaries (kâtib-i mesul), and members 
of the executive committees of local party (heyeti idare; heyeti merkeziye).” 

Another category that stands out in these reports has a military ingredient. It ap- 
pears that a segment of the Ottoman officers corps was closely identified with the 
CUP and consequently embraced the radical goals of its Armenian policy. In fact, a 
significant number of these officers were highly engaged and operative members of 
that party. In other words, they were politicized to a degree that a student of CUP 
spoke of “[t]he politicization of the army and the overt military involvement in poli- 
tics.”® This was bound to facilitate considerably the organization and carrying out of 
the extermination campaign. For to be swift in execution, such a campaign requires 
optimal efficiency in the application of lethal violence against concentrated target 
populations. The means of such violence were amply available throughout the vicissi- 
tudes of the war. Moreover, as is the case in almost every major war, the exigent and 
critical conditions of the war had catapulted the military to a superordinate position 
in the highest councils of government. 

That government was dominated by the Young Turk triumvirate, two members of 
which were top military men. One of them, Generalissimo Enver, was not only minis- 
ter of war but also the de facto commander-in-chief of all Ottoman forces. The other, 
General Ahmet Cemal, was commander-in-chief of the Fourth Army as well as minis- 
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ter of the navy when the Ottoman Empire entered the war on 29 October 1914 via a 
pre-emptive attack on Russia. Perhaps most important, the initiative for the compre- 
hensive Armenian deportations came from Enver’s headquarters.” The ensuing Tem- 
porary Law of Deportation allowed broad latitude for military commanders to decide 
and implement the deportations, injecting into the terms of the law the nebulous word 
“feel” or “sense” (hissetmek) relative to the possibility or probability of acts of disloy- 
alty." The instrumental character of the role of the military in the elimination cam- 
paign against the Armenians prefigures in the earlier deliberations of the Young Turk 
leaders trying to grapple with the thorny aspects of the evolving Armenian question 
in the decades preceding World War I. As the historian Yusaf Hikmet Bayur wrote, 
the CUP leaders slowly drifted to the idea that the problems should be resolved 
“through the use of the army” (isi ordu ile gdrmek).” 

Three high-level Ottoman officers emerge in the German and Austro-Hungarian 
documents as having played the most consequential roles in determining the wartime 
fate of the Armenians. Foremost among these is the Third Army’s commander-in- 
chief, General Mahmud Kamil, who was an ardent CUP ideologue and a close friend 
of the members of the radical wing of the Central Committee of the CUP—that is, 
Şakir, Nazim, and Ziya Gökalp. He was appointed to that post by the special interven- 
tion of these three men after Enver had originally appointed General Vehip, who 
ended up being replaced.” KAmil’s role was rendered especially important because 
the military and civilian jurisdiction of the Third Army encompassed the largest con- 
centration of Ottoman Armenians—that is, those in the provinces Erzurum, Bitlis, 
Van, Sivas, Diyarbekir, Harput, and Trabzon. On 16 May 1915, Scheubner-Richter 
reported that “the deportation of the entire Armenian population of the Erzurum re- 
gion was ordered by the High Command of the Third Army”—that is, General Mah- 
mud Kamil.” It should be noted that this is exactly what the Turkish Army com- 
mander and, later, Grand Vizier Ahmet Izzet Pasa wrote in his post-war memoirs. 
According to him, it was Kamil who “proposed and demanded” (teklif ve talep) the 
deportation of the Armenians.” On 26 June, Scheubner-Richter repeated the same 
information but declared that this order for wholesale deportation was “not militarily 
justified” (militärisch unbegründet)” And on 26 July 1915, Scheubner-Richter in- 
formed his ambassador that General Kamil is “sharply intervening in the affairs of 
the provincial government” relative to the deportation of the Armenians.” 

Perhaps the most authoritative evidence supplied on this topic is the testimony of 
Colonel Stange, who was in the thick of the military operations of the Ottoman Third 
Army and accordingly could observe firsthand the military underpinnings of the anti- 
Armenian campaign. When relaying his observations, he explained that he was dis- 
turbed by the attempts of the Ottoman authorities “to conceal or downplay the events.” 
He wanted to set the record straight (Bestreben der Regierung die Ereignisse zu ver- 
heimlichen oder abzuschwachen). Focusing on the paramount role of General Kâmil, 
Third Army Commander, Stange stated: “[t]he commander-in-chief must have known 
of the murder of the first deportee convoys. Yet he ruthlessly and ceaselessly pressed 
for the speeding up of the [series of] expulsions” (dauernd auf riicksichtslose Be- 
schleunigung der Austreibung). This behavior is in tune with his utterance that “after 
the war there no longer will be an Armenian question” (nach dem Kriege eine Armen- 
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ierfrage nicht mehr geben werde). He ended his report by identifying General Kamil 
as one of the arch-organizers of “the destruction of the Armenians” (Vernichtung der 
Armenier).”® 

Another army commander (the Sixth Army; later, commander-in-chief of Army 
Groups East) actively involved in the extermination campaign was War Minister En- 
ver’s uncle General Halil (Kut). In a 4 December 1916 report, Scheubner-Richter 
advised his ambassador that Halil Pasa “had ordered the massacre of his Armenian 
and Syrian battalions and had massacred the Armenian population falling under his 
control (Massakrierung seiner armenischen und Syrischen Bataillone).” In his mem- 
oirs, Halil not only admits but almost prides himself on having destroyed 300,000 
Armenians: “[i]t can be more or less, I didn’t count.” On 4 November 1915, Mosul’s 
Vice-Consul Holstein reported that “Halil’s troops perpetrated massacres in the north 
and now want to slaughter the Armenians of Mosul.” 

In terms of the clandestine aspects of the military and paramilitary operations, the 
logistics, and the financing, Colonel (later General) Seyfi (Düzgören) is identified as 
a major figure in the entire scheme. He was the head of Department II of both the 
War Ministry and the Ottoman General Headquarters and was in charge of intelligence 
and counter-espionage operations. The paramilitary units formed under the name of 
Special Organization (Teskilat-1 Mahsusa) which comprised a large number of felons 
and former convicts, were mostly organized and administered by Seyfi. In a top- 
secret decision-making meeting where the fate of the Armenians reportedly was being 
decided, he was one of the five participants.” The German military plenipotentiary 
at the German Embassy at Constantinople, Colonel (later Major-General) Otto von 
Lossow, confirmed Seyfi’s involvement in the matter. In a communication to the Ger- 
man General Headquarters dated 16 November 1916, Lossow indicated that Seyfi and 
his Department II at Ottoman General Headquarters were in charge of the “Armenian 
deportations” (Armenierverschickungen). “He handles this matter and knows exactly 
about it” (der diese Sachen bearbeiter und genau orientiert ist). ” Moreover, Colonel 
Fuat Balkan, one of the top leaders of the Special Organization operating in the Bal- 
Kans, stated in his memoirs that Seyfi directed the operations of the Special Organiza- 
tion from his office at the General Headquarters.” 

Other officers played lesser roles.'” Two of them are worth mentioning. On 3 June 
1915, Aleppo Consul R6ssler reported that General Fahrettin or Fahri (Türkkan), com- 
mander of Aleppo’s 12th Army Corps, was in charge of the administrative arrange- 
ments of the deportations of the province and adjacent areas. In line with this, the 
CUP had sent Eyub, a special supervisor, to “implement its Armenian policy in that 
area, for which purpose he was directly subordinated to Fahri Paşa” (direkt Fakhri 
Pasa unterstellt worden). Shortly after his arrival, Eyub told Mosul Vice-Consul 
Holstein that the central government’s official policy was the wholesale obliteration 
of the Armenian people, adding, “We want to extirpate the Armenian name” (Wir 
wollen den armenischen Namen austilgen).'”' On 7 December 1915, German Foreign 
Office Counsellor Dieckhoff noted in a memorandum that Nureddin Pasa (Sakallz), 
chief of staff of the army in Iraq, wanted “the deportation of Bagdad Armenians to 
Mosul, and from there together with Mosul Armenians to the Euphrates River’—that 
is, to their doom.” 
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CONCLUSION 


The main objective of this article was to address the ongoing controversy about the 
nature and outcome of the fate of the Ottoman Armenians during World War I. In 
doing so, a fresh perspective was used by way of focusing and exploring as fully as 
possible the official documents of the two wartime allies of the Ottoman Empire, 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. Given the unabating disputes surrounding the reliabil- 
ity and authenticity of Armenian and Ottoman—Turkish documents of all kinds, not 
only is this methodology preferable, but at present, it appears to be the only viable 
one. But the documents embraced by this methodology have additional attributes. 
Labeled “confidential,” “secret,” and “top secret,” the reports prepared and transmitted 
to Berlin and Vienna by these officials were not intended for public consumption. 
They were meant for internal war-time use. Consequently, these officials often felt 
compelled to contradict, for the sake of accuracy and truthfulness, official Ottoman 
assertions—in spite of the serious ramifications of such contradictions and the exigen- 
cies of the bonds of the alliance. The significance of this conscious act of questioning 
the contentions of a wartime partner cannot be overestimated. Some of these allied 
officials agonized over their task of rendering their judgments in this respect, espe- 
cially about their urge to be “truthful.” The consuls, too, were torn between their 
sense of fidelity to the Ottoman allies, on the one hand, and the duty to ascertain facts 
and convey them, on the other. In a 16 November 1915 report to the German chancel- 
lor, Aleppo Consul Rossler not only articulated this dilemma but also indicated his 
preferred option to solve it: “I do not intend to frame my reports in such a way that 
I may be favoring one or the other party. Rather, I consider it my duty to present to 
you the description of things which have occurred in my district and which I consider 
to be the truth” (was ich fiir die Wahrheit halte). Réssler was reacting to the broadcast 
of an official Ottoman charge that the Armenians had begun to massacre the Turkish 
population in the Turkish sections of Urfa, a city in his district, after avowedly captur- 
ing them. He dismissed the entire accusation with one word: “invented” (erfunden).'” 

These considerations impart a distinct quality to the conclusion of these officials 
that, despite varying attempts at coverups and outright denials, the wartime anti- 
Armenian measures were not only carefully planned by the central authorities, but 
were also intended to destroy wholesale the victim population, a destruction process 
to which they had become the reluctant witnesses. Their uniform conclusion about 
the nature of the wartime fate of the Armenians acquires special validation from 
an extraordinary source identified with the Ottoman camp: General Mehmed Vehip, 
commander-in-chief of the Third Army and an ardent CUP member. Given his back- 
ground, Vehip’s testimony reflects not only authority but also a singularity in purpose. 
Departing from the established path of most other CUP leaders, including high- 
ranking military officers, he testified with candor. One can only infer from the tone 
injected in the text of his account that he was indignant at what he learned and ob- 
served. Lewis Einstein, special assistant at the American Embassy in Istanbul during 
the war, describes Vehip as “a chivalrous soldier.”''” At the request of the Mazhar 
Inquiry Commission, which in the post-war period conducted a preliminary investiga- 
tion to determine the criminal liability of the wartime Ottoman authorities in the 
matter of Armenian deportations and massacres, Vehip prepared a deposition (tezker- 
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eyi cevabiye) on 5 December 1918. After providing a host of details, Vehip offered 
his “summary conviction” (Hiilasay: Kanaatim) as follows: 


The Armenian deportations were carried out in a manner utterly unbecoming to [our sense of ] 
humanity and civilization and inimical to the honor of the government. The murder and annihi- 
lation of the Armenians and the plunder and expropriation of their possessions were the result 
of the decisions made by the Central Committee of Ittihad ve Terakki [CUP]. . . . These atroci- 
ties occurred under a program that was determined upon and involved a definite case of willful- 
ness. They occurred because they were ordered, approved, and pursued first by the CUP’s 
[provincial] delegates and central boards, and second by governmental chiefs who had [ignored] 
the law, had pushed aside their conscience, and had become the tools of the wishes and desires 
of the [Ittihadist] cemiyet. 


Ermeni sevkiyatı insaniyet ve medeniyet ve şerefi hükümete katiyyen yakigsmiyacak bir tarzda 
yapıldı. Ermenilerin katl ve imhası ve mallarının yağma ve gasbı Ittihad ve Terakki Merkezi 
Umumisinin neticeyi mukarrerati olup. . . . Mukarrer bir program ve mutlak bir kasd tahtında 
yapılan işbu mezalim evvelen Ittihad ve Terakki murahhaslarıyla heyeti merkeziyelerinin ve 
saniyen kanum ve vicadanı bir tarafa atarak cemiyetin arzu ve meramına alet olan rüesayı 
hükümetin emr ve tensib ve takibiile yapılmış." 


Vehip’s pungent testimony attests not only to the calamitous fate of the Armenians, 
but also to the fact that not all military authorities approved the scheme that brought 
about that fate. In fact, tensions and antagonism often existed between the high- 
ranking CUP operatives pushing for the implementation of that scheme and the high- 
ranking military and civilian officials who resisted and were even counterposed to it. 
Some of these men were dismissed; others were reassigned; and still others were 
killed outright or by ambush. One of these was Governor Mehmed Celâl. He refused 
to massacre the remnants of the Armenian deportee convoys who had survived the 
hardships of deportation and who had arrived in Aleppo in wretched condition. Celâl 
was then reassigned to Konya, where he lasted but a few months. After the war, he 
summed up his sentiments this way: “I resembled a man who helplessly, without any 
means of rescue, was standing on the shore of a river in which, instead of water, blood 
was flowing. Thousands of innocent children, guiltless old people, forlorn women, 
strong youth, were hurling down in the vortex of this stream of blood to their extinc- 
tion” (Bu kan cereyanı içinde ademe doğru akıp). His futile resistance to the exter- 
mination campaign is covered in several reports filed by Germany’s Aleppo Consul 
Rössler. 

It is this futility that accents the inexorability and meticulousness with which the 
anti-Armenian scheme was organized and was brought to a successful end." 

Based on the evidence supplied by a host of officials from Imperial Germany and 
Imperial Austria-Hungary, the Ottoman Empire’s wartime allies, the following conclu- 
sion becomes inescapable. Through the episodic interventions of the European Pow- 
ers, the historically evolving and intensifying Turko-Armenian conflict had become a 
source of both anger and frustration for Ottoman rulers and elites driven by a xenopho- 
bic nationalism. A monolithic political party that had managed to eliminate all opposi- 
tion and had gained total control of the Ottoman state apparatus efficiently took advan- 
tage of the opportunities provided by World War I. It purged by violent and lethal 
means the bulk of the Armenian population from the territories of the empire. By any 
standard of definition, this was an act of genocide.” 
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